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THE CIRCULAR 

Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the Bible 
snd the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its aim, however, 
ie to give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Terus—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper.should return 
asa copy with his nameand residence written upon it, and the 


simple order, * Discontinue ’ 
Address * THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.”’ 





Support of the Circular. 


As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circular is offered to those who wish it, as the 
gospel is, without money and without price.— 
It is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
of a Fees Darry Retierovs Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars, 





What Ought to be Done. 

1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

3 Journalism is the superior funvtion of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal in its operation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Dzily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for the same reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit tc the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press. 


Che Oneida Comunity 


MANUFACTURE 
Superior Steel-Traps, for hunters and frontier 
men; Enameled ‘Traveling-B1igs; Palme 
Leaf Hats; Caps; Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
Groon & Preserved 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES; 
ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS', EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS. 
Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 
will receive prompt attention. 
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Publications. 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
ostavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noves. 
Price, $1 50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth. The Second Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil. Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death. Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences, but developing many new and interesting 
eonclusions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. 
All who wish to understand Bisty Communism—its constitu- 
tional basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint them 
selves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilat‘on from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches; presenting, 
in connection with their History, »summary view 
of their Religious and SocialTheories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 64 cts. 
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; Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all parts 
ef the country. 


Che Girenlar. 


THREE NIGHTS BY ASH- 
POOL. 


‘€ Mary’s late i? coming home, mother.” 

** So she is, Alice ; just put thy apron ower 
thy head and run down t’ garden to look if 
she’s i’ sight; she suld ba’ been home long 
afore this. ‘I’ clock’s upo’ t’ stroke o’ ten.” 

When Alice opened the house-door her 
mother heard the low moaning of the midsum- 
mer wind in the full trees, and, dropping her 
sewing, followed into the porch. I[t was a 
deep, shady porch, garlanded about with roses 
and honey-suckle as a rustic pore! should be, 
and with a narrow path edged with golden St. 
John’s wort straight down to the gate. There 
was no open prospect on either band, for the 
hedges were high and the shrubs thick, but 
once at the gate, you could look far over the 
upland fields, and trace for nearly a mile across 
them the footpath leading to Heckerdyke.— 
The Ward’s was a lone house amongst the 
fields, with a dense planted hill rising close be- 
hind, and the corn lands and pasture lands 
stretching in front. They could not watch the 
curl of a neighbor’s smoke for company at any 
time without mounting up through the wood, 
but thence they could see Heckerdyke in the 
hollow two miles distant, aud the haze of other 
smaller villages in the valley further away.— 
It was now a moonlight night, very clear, soft, 
warm, and beautiful, ard the melancholy 
whusking in the leaves only seemed to deepen 
the stilluess. When Alice had stood for some 
minutes peering steadfastly at the white road, 
she said, ‘* I can’t make her out, mother; let 
us walk a bit o’ t’ way to meet her.” 

**T don’t mind if we do, only let me put on 
my bonnet.”’ 

Alice passed through the gate, and stood 
leaning against the post until her mother joined 
her, when they went straight forward along the 
path without there being much talk between 
them. Not meeting Mary, perhaps they walk- 
ed further than they intended, for, coming to 
an inconvenient stile beside a great pond called 
in the country-side Ash-pool, from the trees 
that overhung it, Mrs. Ward stopped, and said 
she did not see the use of proceeding. ‘* She 
can’t be long now, so we might as well wait 
here. Sit thee down, Alice; I’m well-nigh 
tired myself.” So they rested on the plavk 
put through the bars by way of steps, Alice 
above her mother, and both with their faces 
set towards Heckerdyke. Ash-pool laved the 
long meadow grass close to their feet, and when 
the swaying of the boughs permitted it, the 
broken moonlight sbone through on the water 
with silvery brightness. It was a lovely spot. 
The moonlight and the ripple, the quivering 
leaves and the dipping reeds fired Alice’s half- 
sleepy eyes, and she stared at them until she 
fancied she saw something white moving out of 
the black shade on the further bank. 

‘*La, mother, I’m glad I didn’t come by 
mysel’—there’s something not right about the 
pool to-night!’ cried she, shuddering all 
through as I have heard old-fashioned folks 
say we do when anybody is walking over the 
place where we are to be buried. 

Mrs. Ward was looking straight along the 
path to Heckerdyke, but at this exclamation 
she turned her face towards the water, and re- 
plied, ‘* | remember hearing tell when I was a 
lass how that it was ha’nted, but I’ve passed it 
mysel’ at all hours, an’ i? all weathers, an’ 1 
never saw bor heard anything. ‘I'here’s nought 
i’ this world worse than ourselves, an’ you’ve 
no call to be afeard, Alice.” 

Notwithstanding this encouragement, Alice’s 
gaze lingered on the water with a kind of fas- 
cination. The ash-bows swayed apart under a 
stronger gust, and showed her the blackest and 
deepest of the pool, where the trees arched 
over like a cavern roof, and the bank was 
steep and jagged as if desperate hands had 
clutched aud broken it in a struggling fall. 

* Ay, mother, but it’s a dismal, dreary 
place! Let’s get on a bit further, or else go 
back”? cried she, springing suddenly from her 
seat. ‘It gives me such a feel you can’t 
tell.” 

“© T didu’t know I’d such a fond lass to take 
flights an’ fancies for she doesn’t know what,” 
respouded ber mother ; ‘* but come thy ways; 

















it Mary was over-persuaded to stay supper at 


thy aunt’s, there’s no telling but she may stop 
all night, or if she doesn’t Jack’ll come with 
her part o’ her road.” 

Alice set off down the path at a pace which 
soon left her mother behind ; at the next stile, 
however, she waited until she overtook her, 
when Mrs. Ward said, rather testily, ‘* What 
ails thee to-night, Alice? One would think 
thee was daft.” 

Alice only laughed, and said she was all 
right again now she had left Ash-pool.” 

‘Such stuff! ¢hee talking o’ being feared on 
it. It’s none so long sin’ thee would paddle 
in after marsh-mallows, wetting thy skirts and 
catching cold i’ thy feet! Don’t run, bairn ; 
who does thee think’s after thee >” 

Alice at this remonstrance moderated her 
pace, and they regained their home side by 
side. Mrs. Ward struck a light in the house- 
place quickly, and as Alice turned off the gar- 
ment which she had worn over her head during 
the walk, she stood before her mother’s eyes 
the prettiest girl in Rivisdale. Mrs. Ward 
was very fond of her two children, and very 
proud of them. They had been well brought 
up, and were esteemed as well conducted as 
girls could be. Alice was twenty-one, and 
was engaged soon to be married to Farmer 
Goodbugh, of Rookwood End; but Mary was 
only seventeen, and had no avowed suitor.— 
Alice had a healthy pale face, dark hair, anda 
figure that was almost perfect in its build and 
development, as her firm, agile walk and grace- 
ful movements showed. Cultivation could not 
have improved her much; nature had given 
her the form and proportions of an antique 
model, and also some of the strong passions 
that moved antique women. Living all her 
life in that lone house, amongst the woods and 
fields, taught by her mother, and having no 
companion but her young sister, she had grown 
up pure, reserved, and good by habit as well as 
instinct. Reading her Bible, the Pilgrim’s 
Progress from this world toa better, and a fiw 
old-fashioned volumes of spiritual instruction 
besides, was the highest of her mental efforts ; 
but she was a clever dairy-woman on her 
mother’s little farm, and had quaint stores of 
practical knowledge about herbs, roots, bees 
and flowers; she was weather-wise, too, and 
could tell by the signs in the sky whether it 
would be fair or foul in Rivisdale day by day. 
Her sister was learning the dressmaking with 
Miss Timble, at Heckerdyke, but Alice had 
always stayed at home to help her mother, the 
liveliest of ber holiday excursions being a 
monthly visit to the village school-room where 
the young women of the parish met to make 
clothes tor the poor, under the superinten- 
denve of that excellent Dorcas the rector’s 
wife, and after which, for three years past, 
Mark Goodhugh had always contrived to juin 
her and litthke Mary and set them home.— 
Mrs. Ward considered Alice very happy in 
the prospect of a good husband and a good 
home, and between the young people there 
was an attachment warm, Strorg, and true. 
Alice was a woman of very deer feeling , her 
affection for her mother, and especially for lis- 
tle Mary, partook of the passiouateness of her 
temperament. 

“[ think it isacraze I’ve got to night, 
mother,” said she, looking dreamily at the 
candle standing on the table between them; 
‘for now 1 am away from Ash-pool I want to 
go back.” ‘*17ll hear none of that, at all 
events,’ replied Mrs. Ward; and she locked 
the house-door and put the key into her pock- 
et resolutely. ‘* Mary ’ll not come home to- 
night ; she’s stayed at her aunt’s, or Miss Tim- 
ble’s got a press of work an’ has kept her.” 

Alice did not seem satisfied. ‘It’s very 
queer, mother, the longing I have to go back 
and seek her; she’s stayed away many’s the 
night before, an’ [ never felt like this.” 

‘* What’s come ower thee, bairn! longings 
an’ feelings, such a fash! What can ail thee 7” 

** That’s just what [ don’t know, mother.” 

“Nor nobody else either. Get thee to bed 
and thee ’ll soon forget all about it.” 

Alice felt herself very foolish, but very un- 
comfortable, as she obeyed her mother’s man- 
date, and went up the narrow cottage stairs to 
the room which she and Mary were accus- 
tomed to occupy together. The little lattice 
had not been closed, and looking out, there 
were the fields aud the white road stretching 
away to Ash-pool. She stood gazing on them 
without any design, until her mother’s move- 
ments in the adjoining room ceased, and then 
putting a plaid sbawl over her head she crept 
down stairs, unlocked the back door, and was 


away across the first field before the aimless- 
ness of this new journey struck her Then 
she laughed to berself, and said, “‘ It ts fond, 
what has Ash-pool to do with Mary, or Mary 
to do with *Ash-pool ? But as I have got out 
I'll go on.” And reasoning with herself thus, 
she quickened her pace, and in a quarter of 
an hour bad reached the stile where she and 
her mother rested before. 

All was just as still, just as beautiful, just as 
softly mysterious as when she left it; the wa- 
ter dimpliog in the moonlight, and the great 
ash-boughs swaying slowly to and fro. She 
stood looking across it, and blaming herself for 
her folly, and hoping her mother would not dis- 
cover her absence for ever so long. Indeed, 
she made no attempt to go home, but presently 
sat down, exactly as if she had come out in the 
deliberate intention of waiting for somebody. 
And as she sat there flowed irresistably over 
her mind vivid recollections of certain things 
she had readin her few books, especially of 
Christian towing to the shores of the waters of 
Death, and then taking leave of wife and chil- 
dren before going over the flood alone; but 
suddenly she was started from her dreams by 
the sight ofa figure rushing across the field 
where there was no pathway, straight towards 
Ash-poo!. In an instant she knew that it was 
little Mary, and, springing forward, caught her 
in her arms. Then a struggle ensued; the 
younger sister was slight and weak in compari- 
son with Alice, but she had the frenzied strength 
of the despair that is covetous of death. 

** Let me go—let me go, Alice,” she pant- 
ed, and twisted herself, and struck with all her 
little might ; but Alice had clasped her firmly 
round the body, and trailed her by main force 
along the hedge-side, out of sight of the wa- 
ter ; then she purposely dropped to the ground 
herself, pulliug Mary with her, and there beld 
her with a more gentle restraint. 

Mary’s efforts to eseape ceased gradually, 
and she fell into a quivering, moaning, sobbing 
agouy, with her head resting on her sister’s 
knees, and her pretty long yellow hair all loose 
about her face and neck. Alice put it away, 
and, bending down, kissed ber soft cheek, aud 
then lifted her up, and made her rest against 
her breast with the fondest tenderness. 

** You have got into trouble, Mary darling ; 
but all’s not over yet,” said she. ‘ [ve been 
sent here to save you from doing a great sin.” 

** Who sent you ?” 

““Tt was God himself, Mary. I’ve had it 
borne in upon my miud all night to come aud 
seek you by Ash-pool.’’ 

Mary said nothing for several minutes, but 
at last, in a gush of tears, she broke out: 

*Oh, Alice! what shall 1 do—what shall I 
do? You'd better have let me go. I’d have 
been lying like a stone at the bottom now !’ 

‘ Nay, Mary ; your poor body would, but you 
would ha’ been standing afore the throne of 
God’s justice.’ 

‘I don’t think he’d be as hard as Miss 
Timble, Alice, if I was’ 

Alice was silent for a little while, and then 
thinking Mary somewhat quieted, she began to 
say, ‘ You’ll go home now, Mary ?’ 

‘No, no; | daren’t, Alice—I daren’t !’— 
And then the circumstances, or the consequen- 
ces of her calamity overpowered her reason 
again, and. with vehement cries, she renewed 
her efforts to escape. Alice was so excited 
that she did not see her mother until she was 
close upon them. The old woman had heard 
her stealthy departure, had dressed herself, 
and followed her out into the fields. Some 
way off she bad heard Mary’s agonized voice. 
Now she loved Alice, but little Mary was the 
idol and darling of her mother’s beart, and 
when she saw the strange, unnatural strife, she 
stood for a moment paralysed ; but Mary had 
seen her and was still. 

‘We will take her home, mother,’ said 
Alice, quietly. 

* Ay, yes, we'll take her home, to be sure— 
take ber home. Come, Mary dear, come now, 
an’ be good.’ And Mrs. Ward put ber arm 
rouud her waist and lifted her up. 

* Oh, mother, mother! I’m not worth it— 
I’m not worth it,’ sobbed Mary, drawing her- 
self away. 

* We vre none of us worth much, but thou 
art our Mary, an’ thee must come wi? thy 
mother an’ thy sister, let what will ha’ bap- 
pened thee. I say nought, only thee must 
come home.’ 

‘ Oh, mother, that 1t should be me to break 





thy heart and shame Alice afore everybody !-— 
I wish I were dead—I wish I were dead.’ 
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‘ Hearts take a deal o’ breaking, Mary, that 
has their help i’ the Lord Almighty,’ was Mrs. 
Ward’s answer; and then she said to Alice 
with an involuntary sigh, ‘ Take bold o! her, 
and let us get her home.’ 

Tt was a miserable walk. Mary cried hys- 
terically, and twice again made her insane 
efforts to get back to Ash-pool. It was seme- 
thing, indeed, to thank God for aloud, as Mrs. 
Ward did, when they had her safe in the house- 
place and the door locked. They put her into 
the great chair that had been her father’s, and 
Alice kindled the fire, while her mother sat 
still and soothed the unhappy girl as well she 
might. But Mary was not in a condition to 
listen or profit much. She was sensible that 
they whom she had most dreaded to see had 
taken her to their hearts and had not reproach- 
ed her; but she was sensible also that she was 
a wicked girl, who had bronght shame and sor- 
row upon all belonging to her, and that her 
own troubles were but just begun. Miss Tim- 
ble had made her urderstand that too distinet- 
ly ever to be effaced from her memory.— 
Neither Mrs. Ward nor Alice asked a single 
question, though what had happened came 
upon them like a thunder-clap ; jor the pres- 
ent, they were only intent on getting Mary 
quieted and put to rest. This was not easy of 
accomplishment ; she rejected food, and de- 
clared she would starve herself to death—-she 
would not live to be a disgrace to everybody 
who loved her—if she were in her grave they 
would forgive and furget her by-and-by. 

‘Hush! Mary darling, don’t talk like that,’ 
said Alice ; ‘if God forgives thee, surely thy 
mother an’ thy sister can.’ 

‘Miss Timble said you couidn’t, and that 
the best thing I could do would be to die out 
of the way.’ 

‘ Miss ‘Timble has not had the same tempta- 
tions fro’ the flesh an’ the devil as thee, Mary, 
or she’d know better than to speak like that. 
if thee sins no more, thy mother’s heart will 
never turn again’ thee; we maun’t try to be 
more just than Ged, Alice. Thee has been 
very wrong, but thee belongs to us, Mary, if 
thee had been ten times as wrong; I ha’ no 
right an’ no desire to cut thee off. Alice, a 
sup o’ hot tea would do allo’ us good. Mary’ll 
drink out 0’ my cup.’ 

And when the tea was made, Mary was pre- 
vailed on to put her trembling lips to it and 
drink, and then she let herself be taken up- 
stairs, undressed, and laid on the bed without 
any resistance, ouly now and then she looked 
wonderingly in her mother’s face, as it what 
was passing bewildered her, and every few min- 
utes a convulsive fit of sobs and tears shook 
her slight frame from head to foot. 

Alice busied herself iu folding up her sister’s 
clothes, and when that was done she stood by 
the bed soot, looking pityingly at Mary, until 
her mother spoke. ‘Go thee to my bed, 
Alice ; Dll sleep with thy sister to-night, for 
the less she gets talking the better.’ So Alice 
went away and shut the door. 

But Mary could not sleep, and before the 
morning she had confessed herself to her moth- 
er—her love and her weakness, Ler misery 
aac her despair. 
treaty t: at Mary would tell the name of him 


who had deceived her ; but at last, having ex- |< 


acted a promise of silence from her motier, 
she did so. Nothing was likely to astonish 
Mrs. Ward after the lamentable discovery of 
her darling’s frailty, and when she heard the 
name of the rector’s son, she only sighed and 
said, * Who could have thought it !’ 

Good people are often awtully severe ; the 
next day Mrs. Ward had this severity to suf- 
fer. She was alone in the house-place, about 
noon, Alice and Mary being together up stairs, 
wien she saw the erect, solemu figure of the 
reetor coming over the fields. She did not 
meet him reverentially at the gate, as her cus- 
tom was, but let him knock at the door, and 
then silently admitted him. The rcctor was 
not an unkind man at heart, but he was rather 
magisterial in his office; he was more priest 
than pastor, and he was neither by nature nor 
habit used to tender dealing with the bruised 
sinners of his flock. Mrs. Ward colored pain- 
fully as he metaphorically put her into the 
witness -box. 

‘Mrs. Ward, is this true that I hear about 
Mary—her misconduct?’ said he, as it he 
were pre-assured of his answer. 

‘Lam uot one to defend wrong-doing, Mr. 
Lascelles, as you very well know, but Mary’s 
my child, and [ will say this for her—she’s 
more to be pitied than blamed; and him that 
deceived her is the greater sinner 0’ the two,’ 
replied Mrs. Ward, firmly. ‘ He had better 
knowledge of what’s good an’ what’s bad than 
she had, an’ it was a very poor thing o’ him to 
ruin her that loved him. My givl’s not vaio 


or mean-minded like some, an’ her undoing 
would never ha’ come about bad she not been 
ower-persuaded through the tenderness o’ her 
poor heart.’ 


It was not without some en-| ~ 


‘ Really Mrs. Ward you makea confusion be- 
tween right and wrong that surprises me !— 
[ thought that you of al) people would have 
kept your daughter better !’ said the rector.— 
Mrs. Ward might have asked him why he had 
not kept Ais son better, but she refrained her- 
self, and held her peave. ‘ For a girlso young, 
and whe had every attention from my wife at 
the school, she must have a very depraved dis- 
position indeed to have done as she has.’ 

‘No, Mr. Lascelles, Mary’s noé depraved,’ 
returned Mrs. Ward, indignantly ; ‘she has 
been led away and there’s no telling what she 
might become if we flung her out from among 
us like a bad weed. But God made me her 
mother, and let who will cast stones an’ hard 
words at her or me, I shall stand up for her 
an’ shield her as long as I live.’ 

“ Would it not be well to remove her from 
the neighborhood, at least for atime?’ sug- 
gested the rector ; ‘ such a bad example to the 
other young women of the parish——’ 

‘No, sir, I will not’send my Mary away 
from her mother an’ sister,’ was the resolute 
answer; ‘as for her being a bad example, it 
seems to me she'll be a sad warning rather to 
her old lake-fellows. The poor thing will be 
punished enough, by the cold looks o’ one an’ 
another, an’ the sorrow 0’ bringing into the 
world a babe without any o’ the love an’ pride 
that helps us women through, without Alice 
an’ me turning our backs on her. She'll stay 
wi’ me, sir, and we shall do what we can to 
comfort her.’ 

‘I am sorry to find you this way of think- 
ing, Mrs. Ward; if such early wickedness is 
not to be discouraged, I don’t know what we 
shall come to by-and-by !’ 

*Mary ‘li have enough to bear, sir, never 
fear; nobody need come near us that would 
rather stay away.’ 

The rector rose with an air of displeasure: 
‘And who is the other delinquent:’ asked 
he, coldly. 

* Mary’l! not tell——’ 

* Worse and worse! Does she mean to car- 
ry on her intrigue ?? 

* He’s far enough away by this, sir—— 

‘Humph-—very bad case altogether, very bad. 
Mary wi!l come to no more of my wife’s Dor- 
cas meetings, and perhaps Alice would prefer 
to stay away just at present. I must show the 
young people that vice is to he discouraged, 
Mrs. Ward. Mary has only herself to blame 
that she is an outcast. I trust it may be put 
into her heart to repent of her wickedness and 
toamend her ways’ He said nothing of the 
sinner being taken back with welcome and re- 
joicing——outeast she must be from human socie- 
ty fur ever—-only the All-Pure meets return- 
ing sinuers. And so he went away, leaving 
poor Mrs. Ward somewhat mystified between 
his Sunday preaching and his week-day prac- 
tice. ( Concluded next week.) 
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ONEIDA, AUG. 25, 1859. _ 





Dr. Bellows’s Sermon. 
Starting with an estimate of man’s freedom and 
relations to God which has no foundation except 
in the realms of metaphysical speculation, Dr. 
Bellows endeavors to interpret history frcem his 
fanciful stand-point. Following up the statement 
of man’s centrifugal and centripetal oscillation, he 
says, ‘ Accordingly, the origin and history of the 
‘race exhibits the care with which God has _hid- 
‘den himseif away from his creatures in the infan- 
‘cy of their existence, lest they should be scorched 
‘and shrivelled in the glory of his presence.’— 
And here is his explanation of the vexed question 
of the ‘ Origin of Evil’ which has puzzled theolo- 
gians and philosophers so long. The Creator's 
‘ whole purpose is to create a race that can live 
‘in his conscious society, without losing their in- 
‘dividuality and freedom in gaining his inspira- 
‘tion and guidance.’ But in order to fit the race for 
this ultimate end and position, it must first be 
sent off into a wild-ass pasture whereit may throw 
up its heels in individual freedom for a while.— 
Finally, having ‘ developed its faculties, having 
settled the question that it has ‘a will,’ having as- 
certained that it has ‘capacities’ to be filled, it 
surrenders at discretion and comes back to its 
Maker to receive his inspiration and be filled with 
his life. No word about a Devil or seducing in- 
fluence of any kind. It is an arrangement which 
is ‘essential to the very existence of generic or 
individual man.’ 

‘There is nothing in Heavenor earth beneath 
Save God and man.’ 
There is no dark and terrible kingdom of evil 





which is evermore working in antagonism to God, 
evermore striving to swallow up the race into the 
depths of its own damnation. 

Coming down from this general ground to the 
special sphere of worship or of ecclesiastical move- 
ment, Dr. Bellows attempts to show that the 
same pendulum arrangement prevails there. All 
is centrifugal and centripetal vibration. The 
world represents the centrifugal movement, the 
Church the centripetal. In the Church, Roman- 
ism represents the centripetal motion, and Protes- 
tantism the centrifugal; the one drawing man up 
to God, the other leading away from him. The 
world making man, the Church saving him.— 
Protestantism leading man out into liberty and 
self-assertion, Romanism drawing him up to wor- 
ship and subordination. 

Is this the true view? Has it any foundation 
in living historic fact? Romanism, for instance, 
appeals more or less to the faculties of veneration 
and marvelousness—faculties which, in their true 
action, connect us with God and the realms of 
spiritual existence. But does Romanism lead its 
subjects nearer to God than Protestantism? The 
answer to this question may be arrived at thus: 
The Spirit of divine life and truth is the only ele- 
ment of progress and improvement in the universe ; 
Christ is the embodiment to man of this life and 
Spirit. The most progressive nations in all that 
builds up and develops true humanity and pure 
religion, will be those who stand nearest to Christ 
and are most under the influence of his Spirit.— 
Protestant nations are the most progressive in 
all these things, standing vastly ahead of Romanist 
countries. Hence Protestantism instead of lead- 
ing men further away from God than Romanism, 
leads them nearer to him. The simple truth 
about Romanism, is, that it is a great apostate 
system, which, instead of leading man up to God, 
stands between man and God, and obstructs his 
approach to him. And Protestantism as a recoi; 
from the organic apostacy of the Roman hierar- 
chy, is @ movement away from delusion and 
sham toward truth and the conditions of simple 
manhvod. 

Mr. Bellows would also separate the church and 
the department of worship from all the other con- 
cerns of life. He would make it a matter of cere- 
monies and symbols, of ministerial function, and 
hebdomadal cunvocations. But if we understand 
anything of the gospel of Christ its tendency and 
spirit is the opposite of all this. Religion instead 
of being a separate affair—a distinct interest—is 
to entcr into every interest and act of life; to 
make every junction a channel of worship, every 
act an ordinance of fellowship with Christ and an 
occasion of his inspiration. ‘ Whether ye eat or 
drink, or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of 
God.’ 'The separation of religion from the every- 
day acts and concerns of life, dwarfing it down 
into mere Sunday business, to be shuftled off as 
easily as possible, is the curse of the age. Our 
eyes behold and our ears are filled with the vast 
corruption and depravity of the business world ; 
with social explosions and infidelities; with 
political sins of enormous and hideous proportions. 
And why is it? It is because mankind are trying 
to dispense with religion, and all sense of worship 
and obligation to God in these departments of life. 
They build churches whose spires reach the 
clouds, they hire ministers of large intellectual 
ability and pretension, they attend Sunday ser- 
vice, support missionary societies, &c; and think 
that their religious duty is performed. ‘They for- 
get that religion is something to be carried into 
the counting-room, into the chamber of commerce, 
into all the multiform transactions of the busi- 
ness world; that it is to enter into the social re- 
lations, to invest the duties and joys of the bed- 
chamber and nursery with the sanctity of its holy 
influence, to sit at the table with usand mold the 
cadences of our daily conversation; that it is to 
come in and govern the offices and functions of 
Government itself. All this is well nigh forgot- 
ten and grows daily more indistinct ; and under 
the new ritual of Dr. Bellows, would pass still 
further into the shades of oblivion. All these 
great and manifold interests of life he would turn 
over to the dominion of ‘science and philosophy, 
‘the schools and the journal, the critics and the 
‘social reformers, the church ‘ is not the source 
‘and vehicle of the general culture of socicty ; it 
‘is not the guide and critic of science and art and 
* social progress.’ The church has its ‘own pecu- 
liar’ ‘ separate’ and ‘ distinct work’ to do, a ritual- 
ized work of ‘commemorative days’ ‘imaginative 
‘symbols’ ‘holy festivals’ and ‘mystic’ rites. A 
work, truly, of ‘ beggarly elements’—‘ observing 
days, and months, and times, and years ;’ a work 
which loses sight of the glorious promise of the 





gospel: ‘I will put my laws in their mind, and 


write them in their hearts; and I will be to them 
a God, and they shall be to mea people: and 
they shall not leach every man his neighbor, and 
every man his brother, saying, Know the Lord; 
for all shall know me from the least unto the 
greatest. A work which ignores the fact that 
‘the hour cometh, anp now 1s when ye shal! nei- 
ther in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem,’ in 
this church or in that cathedral, on this day or 
during that week, ‘ worship the Father;’ but when 
the ‘true worshiper shall worship the Father in 
SPIRIT AND IN TRUTH; for the Father seeketh 
such to worship him.’ 

There are several other points in this address 
which are equally unsatisfactory with those we 
have noticed, but we pass them over. It is quite 
evident that the author has undertaken a task 
which he is by no means qualified to fulfill—that 
ot pointing out the way to the religious future. 
He is not qualified because he does not under- 
stand the religious past. We find no evidence 
that he knows any thing about the Second Com. 
ing, the Resurrection, or the Kingdom of Heay- 
en as an organized, living kingdom in the heaven- 
ly world during the last 1800 years; facts which 
alone give us any key to the past or the future— 
any solution of the purpose of God in his deal- 
ings with man.—T. L. P. 





Mary as a Communist. 


There is an exquisite beauty covering the char. 
acter of Mary, the mother of Christ, as contained 
in the brief memorials of her furnished in the scrip- 
ture account. A deep, mysterious charm, asso- 
ciated with her name and spirit, has elicited a 
sentiment akin to adoration in millions from the 
Christian era down. What is the basis of this 
unexplained influence flowing from an unobtrusive 
woman and mother? ‘The Catholic account pla- 
ces it we believe on the mere eaternal fact of 
her being in the relation of mother to Christ, by 
which she is supposed to have a sort of parental 
influence over him, as her son. We would sug- 
gest a more spiritual view—one which is nearly 
the reverse of that of the Catholics. 

Is it nuta fact that in Mary was first accom- 
plished and set forth in miniature those great 
principles relating to the domestic affections which 
underlie Conimunism? ‘The indications are that 
she was in some sense the first Communist—that 
God through her, first broke the way for humani- 
ty out of the bundage of carnal relationships into 
those which are spiritual andeternal. What were 
the circumstances that attended her domestic life 
and by which she was two stand associated with 
God throughout all time in the salvation of the 
world? Were they such as would constitute 
what is called a model family ? Were they in ac- 
cordance with what is accounted domestic rights 
and the course of private, exclusive happiness ?— 
Quite the opposite. Her career from beginning 
to end, as a woman and a mother, was one contin 
uous sacrifice of the relationships that are deemed 
sacred and essential inexclusive society. Betrothed 
and virtually married te a man of her nation, she 
yielded to the divine call to become a mother 
outside of the marriage sanction. ‘ Behold the 
handmaid of the Lord ;’ she said to the angel ; ‘ be 
it unto me according to thy word.’ By this 
transaction between herself and her God, withou, 
the intervention of any human authority, she 
broke, irretrievably, and in a representative man- 
ner for mankind, the force of the marriage institu- 
tion as binding against spiritual duty. From this 
apparent violation, this assertion of spiritual free- 
dom over the ciaims of institutional law, sprang 
the great event of time, the birth of Christ. 

But her trial did notend here. It is impossible 
not to suppose that in setting such a notable ex- 
ample of spiritual freedom herself, she also yield- 
ed it to others, and hence, that, her married life 
was comparatively free, at whatever covt of private 
feeling, from the selfish and vulgar claims of the 
marriage spirit. It would be unlikely that jeal 
ousy and exclusiveness would have much place in 
her relations with her husband. 

If her attitude as a wife was anomalous, accord- 
ing to the laws of ordinary familism, her position 
as a mother was no less so. Here, again, the 
spiritual and universal came out in her experience 
above the partial and temporary. At an early 
age, Jesus thrust aside the natural claims of mere 
maternal feeling in her, by signifying the exist- 
ence of a deeper life than that which she gave 
him, and a necessity that he should be about his 
‘Father's business.’ How many mothers now 
would assent to such behavior as dutiful in 4 
child? How many will recognize any deeper or 
more sacred tie than that of mere kinship? 

Whether Mary in her heart-ponderings under- 





stood and accepted this first intimation or not 
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the lesson was repeated again and again. ‘ Wo- 
man,’ said Christ to her on one occasion, ‘ what 
have I to do with thee? mine hour is not yet 
come.” Again, when word was brought to him 
that his mother and brethren stood without de- 
siring to speak with him, he replied, ‘Who is my 
mother? and who are my brethren? And he 
stretched forth his hand toward his disciples, and 
said, ‘Behold my mother and my brethren !— 
For whosoever shall do the will of my Father 
which is in heaven, the same is my brother, and 
sister, and mother!’ His last word to her was 
when, hanging upon the cross, he indicated a dis- 
ciple standing near, and said, ‘ Woman, behold 
thy son!’ 

All these circumstances show that Mary’s heart 
was disciplined ina very different school from 
exclusive familism, and to entirely different prin- 
ciples from those of worldly love. As a woman, 
she obeyed the divine wil! as her highest law; as 
a wife, she abdicated the right of private claim 
upon her husband; as a mother, she learned to 
love God’s children as her own. These are sim- 
ply the fundamental principles of Communism ; 
and we submit whether it is not in her character 
aa the pivneer in these heart-sacrifices, and in the 
sweetness and sanctification of spirit flowing from 
them that is to be traced the secret of her hold 
upon the minds of men.—c. w. N. 


News of the Week. 


From Europe. 

The Peace Conference met at Zurich on the 8th 
inst. Each of the three Powers, (Austria, France 
and Sardinia) had two representatives present. 
Sessions were held on the 8th and 9th, but noth- 
ing was publicly known of their doings. 

The American Minister at Rome had obtained 
$3,400 for Mr. Perkins, (the American who was 
plundered during the outrages at Perugia,) to 
compensate him for the loss he had sustained. 

A serivus strike has occcurred in London, of the 
workmen of the building trade, with a view to 
have their time of labor reduced to nine hours 
per day. ‘She employers combined to resist this 
demand of the workmen, but according to last 
accounts the nine-hours strike was still continu. 
ing. From 20,000 to 40,000 workmen, it is said 
were out of employment. The master-builders 
had sought the intervention of the Government, 
but the Home Secretary thought he could not in- 
terfere. 

Th steamship Great Eastern is completed, 
and its completion was celebrated on the 8th 
inst., by a banquet given on board, which was at- 
tended by many members of Parliament, and a 
number of distinguised engineers and scientific 
men. The engines, both screw and paddle-wheel, 
which were set in motion for the first time, worked 
very satisfactorily, and beyond expectation. The 
ship presented a beautiful and finished aspect, be- 
ing almost ready for sea. 

The Atlantic Telegraph Company have issued 
an invitation to inventors and manufacturers in 
all parts of the world to bring forward specimens 
of their work (for submarine cables) for experj. 
mental testing. 

The French army of observation on the Rhine 
had been dissolved, much to the relief of that 
portion of the people in England, who enter- 
tained fears of the hostile intentions of the Em- 
peror Napoleon. 

The relations between Prussia and Anstria 
are said to be so hostile as to be thought dcanger- 
ous by the smaller German States. 

The Federal Assembly of Switzerland has adopt- 
ed a law against the enrollment of Swiss in the 
military service of foreign States, with a penalty 
of imprisonment for one to three months, and one 
to five years’ loss of civil rights. Eurollers, and 
persons codperating with them, are to be sub- 
jected to still heavier penalties. 

A great religious awakening has been for some 
time past in progress in the North of Ireland, 
which has been the stroughold of Protestant in- 
fluence—Presbyterianism being the prevailing 
element among dissenters from the Church. All 
the dissenting sects have taken part in the move- 
ment, which is characterized by the Dublin cor- 
respondent of The New-York Chronicle, as ‘the 
most wonderful religivus movement in the Church's 
history in modern times.’ 

From Cairornia. 

At Carson Valley the people were forming a 
Provisional Government, with a view to rid 
themselves of Mcrmonrule. <A party of Califor- 
nians, en route toSt Louis, were atiacked near the 
South Pass on the 10th of June, by the Crow 
Indians. Three of the party were killed, and one 
was made prisoner. The accounts from Frazer 


, River mixes are more favorable. New discove- 


ries of gold had been made north of Fort Alexan- 
der. Horace Greeley had arrived in California. 
Facts and Topics. 

..--It is stated that Mr. Paul Morphy intends 
to make New York city his permanent residence. 

...-Ali Khan, embassadcr from Persia to Paris 
and London, has arrived in Paris with twenty-five 
young men, who are come to Paris to be educated. 

.-Mr. Frederick Douglas is making ar- 
rangements to visit Great Britain. He is to sail 
about the first of September. 

...-Itis now stated that the project of erect- 
ing anew church for H. W. Beecher in Brook- 
lyn has been abandoned, and that the trustees 
have decided to enlarge the present edifice. 

..--In the valley of the Rio Mimbres, Arizona, 
are hot springs, the water of which is sufficiently 
hot to cook an egg in four or five minutes. They 
are situated upon the summit of a small mound, 
about thirty feet above the level of the plain. 

....It is stated that a movement is on foot in 
Western Kansas for the formation of a Territorial 
Government. A Convention was in session at 
Denver City, at last accounts, called for the pur- 
pose of taking the necessary steps to that end. 

..--A letter from Nangasaki, Japan, of the 
2lst of April says: The new Emperor becomes 
every day more and more liberal to the Euro- 
peans, and the Mandarins of the provinces, instead 
of subjecting them, as heretofore, to all sorts of 
ill treatment, display great regard for them. 

....Wendell Phillips has written along and 
severe letter to Chief Justice Shaw and President 
Walker of Harvard, for being present at the pub- 
lic dinner to Morphy at the Revere House, Bos- 
ton, aplace where liquor is sold in direct hos- 
tility to the law. 

--*-It is reported that Mr. Tom Taylor, a 
popular English writer, and author of “ Our 
American Cousin” one of the most successful 
dramas of the day, is about to visit this country. 
Tt is also stated that Alfred Tennyson, the poet, 
contemplates a tour in the United States the 
coming Autumn. 

...-Recently an extraordinary race took place 
in a fashionable ladies’ school in the Thiergar- 
ten, Berlin, where thirty-three young ladies 
contested for the championship in swimming.— 
The winner, who is nineteen years of age and very 
handsome, is said to have proved tiat she might 
as well challenge the other sex as her own. 

.... The extensive machine shop, blacksmith 
and sawing shops, of the Capitol-extension work 
at Washington, were destroyed by fire—supposed 


16th inst. The buildings were of comparatively 


and several powerful engines. There was no tn- 
surance, 
....A British religious journal publishes, from 


sic of “ El Bene,” a plaintive and touching melody 


ian friend who heard the Jews sing it at Jerusa- 


brew words : 

“The glorious God shall build his temple speedily : 

In haste. in haste, in our days speedily, speedily ; 
* Lord, build! Lord, build! build thy temple speedily. 

The Blessed God, the Great God, the Exalted God, the Pow- 

erful God, shall build his temple speedily ; 
In haste, in haste, in our days, speedily, speedily ; 
Lord, build ! Lord, build ! build thy temple speedily.” 
..-Mr. Carlyle, the English journals lately 

announced, is rusticating in Scotland, and busily 
engaged upon the concluding volumes of his ‘ Eis- 
tory of Frederick the Great.’ According toa 


characteristic letter from him to S. A. Alibone 


Authors, it appears that he is at Aberdour, on the 
Frith of Forth, in that part of the east of Scotland 
called ‘ the Kingdom of Fife.’ The letter is as fol- 
lows. The mistake in putting Paul for Peter in 
the matter of the sheet of beasts is rather amus- 
ing: 
“ Apervour, Frrr, (for Chelsea, ? 
London,) 18 July, 1859. 

“Sir: A good while ago (Iam ashamed to ac- 
knowledge my neglect by saying sv, but it was 
not intentional, nor is quite without excuse) your 
massive impressive volume [Alibone’s Dictionary 
of English Literature and British and American 
Authors] was duly handed in at Chelsea; nor 
did I fail to look a little into it, tho’ exceedingly 
busy then, and now. 





THE CIRCULAR. 


to have been accidental—on the morning of the 
little value, but the machinery destroyed was 


very expensive, including a lathe for turning the 
immense stone columns for the public buildings, 


a correspondent at Jerusalem, the words and mu- 
sung by the Jews at the “ Wailing Place” in Je- 
rusalem. The journal adds that it was sung ata 


recent religious meeting in Lundon, “ by a Christ- 


lem.” ‘The following is atranslation of the He- 


Esq. of Philadelphia, editor of a Dictionary of 
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can judge of it) fills me with astonishment; and 
is, indeed, of an amount almost frightful to think 
ot. There seems to be no doubt the bouk will be 
welcome to innumerable reading beings, and 
tell them much that they wish to know; 
to me the one fault was, that, like the Apos- 
tle Paul’s sheet of beasts, it took in ‘the clean 
and unclean,’ and thereby became of such un- 
manageable bulk, to say no more. Readers are 
not aware of the fact, but a fact it is of daily in- 
creasing magnitude, and already of termble im- 
portance to readers, that their first grand neces- 
sity in reading is to be vigilantly, conscientiously 
select ; and to know everywhere that books, lke 
human souls, are actually divided into what we 
may call ‘sheep and goats,’ the latter put inexo- 
rably on the Jeft hand of the judge: and tending 
every goat of them at all moments, whither we 
know ; and much to be avoided, and, if possible, 
ignored, by all sane cre ‘ures! 

“This is candidly my verdict; and I regret to 
think you cannot well like it; nor, as you perceive, 
had I any wish to produce it. till summoned. 

“With many respects and acknowledgements, 

* Yours sincerely, 
“TT. CarLyLe. 

“S. A. Arrpong, Esa., &c., &e., Philadelphia.” 

The Evening Post speaking of the book in ques- 
tion says, ‘it is based upon the principle of giv- 
ing some information about every person who has 
committed British or American authorship. Of 
some, mere mention isenough. Thus Mr. Carlyle 
obtains a biographical and critical notice to the 
extent of a page in Alibone’s Dictionary, (equal to 
five ordinary 8vo. pages,) while next to him is an- 
other Thomas Carlyle, described in two lines, as 
of the Scottish bar, and auibor of The Moral Phe- 
nomena of Getmany, of which a second edition, 
enlarged, was published in London.’ 


..--A correspondent of the Tribune, writing 
about the Chiriqui gold region, says: “ The ‘Tala- 
mancas’ who peopled Chiriqui were numerous and 
powerful, as well as rich. At the time of their 
conquest by the Spaniards they comprised nine 
large tribes. It was a custom of the Aborigines 
to bury their valuables with them. Few of these 
Indians remain, and these few, now scattered in 
the mountains of Chiriqui, still preserve the same 
custom. In one of these cemeteries in the savan- 
nas, which [ saw, each grave was indicated by a 
headstone, half buried in the earth. In my opin- 
ion, and L have well studied the subject, the wealth 
buried in these numerous cemeteries will create a 
large emigration to Chiriqui, and the source 
whence all the gold wus obtained will be discovered 
by the energies of the men of the Nortb, The 
history of Spain points to the great mine of ‘ Tis- 
ingal,’ situated in some part of this country, and 
there is no doubt abvut the auriferous richness of 
this country.” 

- - —at 0-0 eee 


An Oneida Journal. 





Wednesday and Sunday Evenings, reading from 
the Berean, with conversation. Thursday even- 
ing, criticism. Friday evening, criticism of the 
boys, and proposal of new measures for their im- 
provement. A meeting with them appointed. 
Also a mention by D. P. Nash of his visit to the 
apiary of Mr. Quinby at St. Jobnsville. Mr. Nash 
is associated with J. H.N. in the care cf our 
bees, and the object of his visit was to seek 
some information, which Mr. Q. very cordial- 
ly furnished. This gentleman has an extensive 
establishment, is an enthusiast in the business, a 
writer on theartof bee-keeping, &c. He says he 
has worn out the sting of the bee—it has ceased 
to poisun him.---Saturday evening, heart testimony. 
Monday evening, reading of Mr. Greeley's ‘Two 
Hours with Brigham Young,’ and talk about an 
application. It is a case of long courtship—as long 
as Jacob served for a wife. The objection is, we 
are afraid the suitor will not realize his expecta- 
tions, that our pioneer life will be too severe for 
him; we live too frugally and too much without 
method; there are many things in our system to 
discontent one of regular habits. It was thought 
however he was fairly entitled to the privilege of 
try ng—his friendship has been so steady and his 
importunity so persevering.—Tuesday evening, 
criticism. 

Saturday afternoon, we ruralized; the whole 
family, down to the titmouse of all, adjourned to 
the woods and spent the half-day. ‘The place 
was about ha!fa mile frown home, near the western 
boundary of the domain, ina grove by the borders 
of the creek. There the kitchen group had pre- 
pared a feast, to which the apiary, the fruit-cellar 
&c., had contributed. A cooking-stove which 





'gipsyish and camp-like. 


“T can truly say the labor you have gone into prai , 
(which appears to be faithfully done, wherever [ | laughing too, to make the woods echo. Hear 


sent its steam and smoke up through the trees 
and served to bake potatoes, &c-—made it seem 
The children had a 
fine swing, and the titmouses were in a delirium 
of wonder, of course. We had music—songs of 
se—and instrumental music. There was some 
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that uproarious shout! a half a dozen lads are 
playing at leap-frog. Have you ever seen it ?— 
You could not help laughing. What is the clap 

ping now? See, there is a human pyramid! On 
the shoulders of eight stout men arranged in solid 
phalanx are kneeling four others, on their backs 
are standing two more, and a boy with up-stretched 
arm, is balancing on their shoulders. Wait a 
minute and you will see the pile crumble to the 
ground—not much like the pyramids of ages. Now 
form an arena: here isa youth who canturn « 
somerset withont touching hand or head—jump 
and keel over in the air and come down on his 
feet. Whata nervous spring he must give! Now 
for another laugh; a kettle cover iselevated for a 
target—the shooter, at the distance of a rod per- 
haps, takes aim with a pole, after which he bas to 
be blindfolded and turn around three times, and 
then he may hit the target with the end of his 
pole ifhe can, Take care, the pole will be in your 
faces, some of you, if you do not give way—ani 
look out for the horses thece—and don’t let him 
pitch into the creek—he is anywhere but driving 
at the mark. Oh--you think you can do it?— 
Well, try. 1 will stand and laugh at you.— 
This is all very dignified play you will say ; 
but we do not think so much of dignity as some 
do—we think more of sympathy—of fellowship be 

tween the old and young. We expect to edu- 
cate our children by social influence more than 
by meetings or schools. But we will not stop 
to apologize; the carriages are taking off the old- 
est and youngest; the baskets are receiving the 
fragments of the feast, and by many a homeward 
path in pairs and in parties, the company is re- 
turning. In the evening meeting, we thanked 
the two or three who staid at home to keep 
house. This pic-nic happened without, premedita- 
t'un on the 20th which we have been accustomed 
to consider as a kind of epoch—a point from which 
we date anew experience every year. It was 
the date of the first New Haven Perfectionist and 
of the first Witness, and copies of these papers 
were placarded on a central tree. They were 
yellow with the age of 22 and 25 years, but con- 
sidered only as the wrappings of that seed from 
which all there is good in vur Community has 
grown, they are venerated documents. 

The three criticisms we have had in our meet- 
ings this week may be briefly sketched thus: 
No. 1. is too much absorbed in her personal ex- 
perience, and magnifies it into more importance 
than it deserves in a Community partnership. It 
makes her intercLanges sometimes unattractive, 
and is not healthy for her, We sicken on thoughts 
centering round ourselves. We must feed ou 
general truth, and sympathetic communication. 
She is very muca respected and beloved for het 
general traits; large conscientiousness, devotion 
to Christ, ambition to be perfect. No. 2, a bov 
who was complained of as disrespectful ane 
independent—left, between his parents and the 
Community, to do too much as he has a mind to. 
Care directed toward him. No. 3, a wan of « 
good heart, and much confided in and loved, but 
notorious for not bridling his tongue. Thi 
criticism led to an interesting view of James's 
philosophy of the tongue. He says in one place, 
‘If any man ceemeth to be religious and bridleth 
not his tongue, that man’s religion is vain;’ and 
in another ‘If any man offend not in word, the 
same is a perfect man, and able also to bridle the 
whole body.’ Now as perfection is not the work 
of a moment, but is the end of a warfare, the cri 
sis of a prolonged process, we cannot suppose 
that a man must be able to bridle his tongue be 
fore he can have any religion. He may have re- 
ligion—it may be struggling with opposing forces 
in him, but it is not strong enough yet to over- 
come them; and in that sense it is vain~it is 
impotent, inoperative. This religion in him will 
grow tillit gets the mastery, and the token of its 
overbalancing power will be the bridling of the 
tongue. 

Apropos of criticism ; among our visitors thi» 
week were two or three gentleman who said they 
were projecting a Community on our model—they 
admired what they knew of it and hoped to be 
able to make another with some modifications.— 
The mention of this in our meeting, drew out the 
fullowing remark: They will succeed, if they 
can establish our system of crilicism. Get any 
company together, and let them sincerely agree 
to be subject to matual criticism, and they will 
work through every difficulty into a prospervus 
organization. But this will never be done with- 
out Christ. It takes the meekness which he alone 
can give to receive criticism, and the penetration 
as well as the charity of his spirit alone, to give 
it rightly. 

We observe as often as we come down to ths 
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Printing Office a dying apple-tree by the way. It 
robed itself in the Spring as‘usual, and fruit of 
midsummer growth hangs on it now, but its 
leaves are seared like winter, and it is dying, ir- 
retrievably. North of the house, a little more dis- 
tant, may be seenamaple tree smitten in the 
same way. It was a beautiful tree, in lusty 
prime, as we used to notice; but now its foliage 
is all scorched and withered, and the bark is 
cleft from its trunk. Both trees were struck by 
lightning, in storms this summer; and stand as 
monuments of Gud’s protecting care, who averted 
the shaft this side and that, from our Community 
dwelling. 





The following song has Jong been a favorite in 
the Community. It is sung tothe air of Auld 
Lang Syne: 

Jesus! thy love shall we forget ; 
And never bring to mind 

The grace that paid our hopeless debt, 
And bade us pardon find? 

CHORUS. 

Qur sorrows and our sins were laid 
On thee—alone on thee: 

Thy precious blood our ransom paid—- 
Thine all the glory be. 


Shall we thy life of grief forget, 
Thy fasting and thy prayer ; 
Thy locks with mountain vapors wet, 
To save us from despair ? 
Cuorvs--Our sorrows, &c. 


Gethsemane, can we forget ; 
Thy struggling agony— 
When night lay dark on Olivet, 
And none to watch with thee? 
Cuorvus—Our sorrows, &c. 


€an we the platted crown forget, 
The buffeting ond shame ; 
When hell thy sinking soul beset, 
And earth reviled thy name? 
Cuorus—Our sorrows, &c. 
The nails—the spear—can we forget ; 
The agonizing cry— 
‘*My God! my Father! wilt thou let 
Thy Son forsaken die?” 
Crorvus—Our sorrows, Xc. 
Life’s brightest joys we may forget— 
Our kindred cease to love ; 
But He who paid our hopeless debt, 
Our constancy shall prove. 
cHoRus. 
Qur sorrows and our sins were laid 
On thee—-alone on thee : 
Thy precious blood our ransom paid-- 
Thine all the glory be. 





Unrecorded History. 


There is a great field for investigation, 
of the most intense interest, in what we 
may call the unrecorded experience of the 
Primitive Church. Consider how small 
the amount of writings we have about 
Christ and his apostles. Two days’ issue 
of one of our city newspapers, contains 
as much matter as the whole New Tes- 
tament. Probably there were more writ- 
ings in private circulation amorg them, 
but this is all that we can consider as 
their newspaper ; and this little record 
covers the whole period of their history 
trom the day of John the Baptist, till 
the destruction of Jerusalem. We have 
talked about different methods of com- 
munication, and find we have four, more 
or less at our command. First, spir- 
itual intercourse ; second, personal inter- 
course, by word of mouth; third, writ- 
ten communication ; fourth, printing. 
The Primitive Church had the two first 
forms, spiritual and personal, and a 
small amount of written communication, 
but no printing. And when we speak 
of their written correspondence we must 
consider their small advantages compared 
with ours. They had no regular system 
of mails, as we have. They could not 


send letters from place to place every day 
—a special messenger must go on pur- 
pose, or they must catch some unlikely 
chance. Then the faculty of writing— 
the art of expression—was but little de- 
veloped in those days ; and probably a 
great part of the church could not read 


confined to the two unrecorded forms of 
communication, spiritual and personal. 
It is common to observe that where there 
is a great deal of talking, there is not 
much doing ; and inversely, where there 
are few words, the more deeds ; and this 
church, with an overflowing fund of life, 
and only meager facilities for communica- 
tion, must have expended their activity 
in operating in‘eriorly, out of sight—they 
must have vast treasures of experience 
and performance inside of their record. 
John alludes to these treasures in the 
conclusion of his gospel, with singular 
emphasis: ‘There are also many other 
things which Jesus did, the which, if 
they should be written every one, I sup- 
pose that even the world itself could not 
contain the books that should be written.’ 
He speaks as if he had only given the 
merest hints of Christ’s doings. 

How many years of his life are passed 
over without any mention. Nothing is 
recorded from the time of his childhood 
till he was thirty years old, except one 
little incident that occurred when he 
was twelve years old. But that is just 
enough to show us the energy of his 
life, the fire that was in him. We geta 
glimpse there of the motion he was under, 
and the high purpose which inspired him, 
and can conceive how much he must have 
acted in the eighteen years that followed; 
yet nothing in all this time is recorded. 
The same is true of all his apostles ; we 
get but a mere glimps:? of their history, 
scarcely any thing previous to their con- 
version, and but little of their subsequent 
Christian history. 

To take one class of very interesting 
facts, which remain entirely out of sight 
in the writings of that church—what 
were the facts concerning their intercourse 
with the dead ? It is distinctly said that 
‘many of the bodies of the saints which 
slept, arose after Christ’s resurrection, 
and went into the holy city, and appeared 
unto many ;’ and we have reason to be- 
lieve that intercourse was going on all the 
time with that kingdom, but we have no 
specific account of it. Another class of 
facts, naturally very interesting to us, 
which we are left all in the dark about, 
is the death of the apostles and others, 
men and women, that figured in the dra- 
ma of that period—particularly those 
that were personally associated with 
Chrisi in the history of the Gospels.— 
Nearly all of them disappear from the 
stage after the day of Pentecost. How 
much experience connected with their 
death, or with their disposal at last, is 
veiled from sight ; not lost—it is living 
experience yet—splendid truth acted by 
them, suffered by them, but unrecorded. 

Then we have abundant evidence, that 
there was an important class of doctrines, 
as well as facts, in that church, which 
were not put on record. Christ charged 
his disciples not to publish all the truths 
he had told them, in the injunction, 
‘Cast not your pearls before swine; ’ and, 
on the other hand, he forbore to tell them 
many things which were in his heart, be- 
cause they were not able to bear them. 
In his conversation with Nicodemus, he 
signified, that there was a class of in- 
terior truths, which he called ‘heavenly 
things, ’ more incredible and unintelligi- 


at all. So that their activity was chiefly; he classed among earthly things, as a 
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doctrine, which every teacher in Israel 
ought to be familiar with, and says, ‘ If 
I have told youearthly things and you 
believe not, how shall ye believe if 1 tell 
you of heavenly things ?’ He was pre- 
pared to reveal heavenly things, but Nico- 
demus was not prepared to believe even 
earthly things. He promised his disci- 
ples that the Spirit of truth which he 
would send, should lead them into these 
interior truths ; but they observed his 
caution and example, and did not cast 
them before swine, or reveal them pre- 
maturely to any who could not bear them, 
by committing them to writing. Paul 
refers to heavenly things where he says, 
‘we speak wisdom among them that are 
perfect.’ The Corinthians to whom he 
was writing, ‘ were yet carnal ;’ he could 
not syeak unto them as unto spiritual ; 
but he stirred up their ambition to be- 
come spiritual that they might know the 
ceep things of God. When he was caught 
up into paradise, he heard unspeakable 
words that it was not lawful for a man to 
utter. So there were heavenly things 
known in that church, which were inte- 
rior not only to their record, but even to 
words, (or at least words which man’s 
wisdom teacheth,) revealed alone by the 
Spirit. 

Judge now, what an immense amount 
of thought and wisdom and correspond- 
ing experience there was in the Primitive 
Church, that is unrecorded. How much 
is known, by all that we have ever pub- 
lished, of the real history and interior ex- 
perience of our Association ? Yet we 
live in an age of utterance, when the life 
of men has run into expression, and have 
a thousand times the play in that direc- 
tion that the Primitive Church had.— 
Doubtless every one of the apostles whom 
Christ chose, were heroes, splendid men, 
whose lives were full of exploits ; and had 
they lived in an age of utterance like 
ours, they might have won glorious re- 
nown. What mighty deeds must have 
been performed, in order to have laid the 
foundations of a system that overturned 
the Roman Empire. Paul went on to 
Rome, and actually established a branch 
of the church in Ceesar’s household. The 
fact that the Second Coming is not re- 
corded, may indicate how vastly superior 
the interior history of the Primitive 
Chureh was, to any thing there is in their 
external record. 

It is only by appreciating their unre- 
corded experience, that we shall ever do 
them justice, or get into sympathy with 
them, or, in fact, even understand the 
little record we have. There are hints 
and clues in the Bible, and we may ex- 
pect the help of the Spirit to follow them 
up; but if these facilities are not 
sufficient, we may be sure provision will 
be made for our going into the secret 
chambers of their history in some way.— 
We know how glad people are to tell 
their experience, and be known and ap- 
preciated ; and the Primitive Church 
will some time have the pleasure of en- 
tertaining us with their whole story. 

These remarks will answer for a com- 
mentary on the 4th Proposition of our 
Social Theory. I started in that theory, 
from what I consider as the seed-hint in 
regard to ‘ heavenly things’ which we find 





ble to the sensual understanding by far, 
than the doctrine of regeneration that 





Nicodemus made such a mystery of ; that’ 


in the New Testament, viz., Christ’s an- 
swer to the Sadducees: ‘In the resur- 
rection they neither marry, nor are given 














in marriage.’ He made bold to answer 
them honestly, and yet, in such an equivo- 
cal way, that they were not any the wiser 
for it. They turned it exactly contrary 
to his meaning, inferring that there was 
no sexuality in heaven. He swung that 
pearl right in sight of the swine, but did 
not throw it down under their feet. It 
is said that God shall send upon the 
wicked strong delusions. How shall he 
send upon them strong delusions? By 
telling them the truth in such a way 
that they wiil understand it falsely — 
Christ said that he spake unto men in 
parables that they might not understand ; 
that seeing they might see, and not per- 
ceive ; that is, that they might delude 
themselves. His answer to the Saddu- 
cees is aspecimen. Paul refers to a strong 
delusion, that evidently proceeded from 
this parable, or equivocal expression of 
Christ, in the passage, 1 Tim. 4: 1— 
3: ‘In the latter times, some shall de- 
part from the faith, giving heed to sedu- 
cing spirits ; forbidding to marry, &c.’ 
The Catholics founded on this saying of 
Christ’s their doctrine of the celibacy of 
the priesthood ; and the Shakers carried 
out the delusion to perfection. The lat- 
ter, however, are the most consistent. If 
we understand Christ to mean that there 
is no sexual love in heaven, the man who 
wishes to be holy will get as near that 
condition as possible, as soon as he can. 

In the book of Revelations it is said 
that when the seven thunders uttered 
their voices, John was told to seal up the 
things which they had uttered, and write 
them not. He heard ‘heavenly things’ 
that he was not permitted to record.— 
The question is whether we may not now 
inquire what these things were—whether 
the reasons which made it expedient to 
suppress them then, have not passed 
away, and we may not look to see them 
unsealed in this age of utterance.— Home- 


Talk. 








Tue Bra.e ww Arasic.—This language is spo- 
ken by not less than eighty millions of peuple, 
scattered throughout Syria, Northern Africa, Ara- 
bia, Hindostan and China. Through all these 
regions barriers to the circulation of the Scrip- 
tures have been broken down sv rapidly as to 
surprise the most sanguine. No kingly or priestly 
power can ever set up these barriers again, and 
loud is now the call to give the Arabic Bib'e to 
these accessible millions. The lamented Dr. Eli 
Smith had carried a new and superior translation 
of the New Testament to the last of Acts, when 
death took him away from his loved and all-im- 
portant labors. The work will, however, be 
completed under the skill and energy of Dr. Van 
Dyke, of the Syrian Mission, who is eminently 
qualified to succeed Dr. Smith in the work.— 
Each prvof is sent, for criticisms and suggestions, 
to all the members ou! the mission, and also sub- 





jected to the most rigid scrutiny of the most 


learned grammariun in Syria. This Arabic New 
Testament will take rank as a classic wherever 
pure Arabic is spoken, and yet not be beyond the 
reach of the common people.— Boston Traveller. 





Ink From E.per.—We learn from Wittstein’s 
Vierteljuhresschrift that an excellent permanent 
black ink may be made from the commun elder. 
The bruised berries are placed in an earthen ves. 
sel and kept in a warm place for three days and 
then pressed out and filtered. The tiltered juice is 
of such an intense color that it takes 200 parts 
of water to reduce it to the shade of dark red 
wine. Add to 124 parts of this filtered juice, 
one ounce of sulphate of irun and the same quan- 
tity of pyroligneous acid, aud an ink is prepared 
which, when first used, has the color of violet, 
but when dry, is indigo blue black. This ink is 
superior insome respects to that prepared with 
galls. It does not become thick so soon; it flows 
easier from the pen without gumming; and in 
writing, the letters do not run into une another 
—Scientific American, 
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